WAR AND  PEACE
[CHAP.
sible course was a vigorous resumption, of hostilities, a Disraeli's journal pointed out. It was no longer any us maintaining the 'farce of negotiation'; we must say ' Our part is taken, our terms are known; we have con fidence in the justice of our cause and the might of ou arms, and we dare the last dread issue . . . the appeal ti battle.'1
In his speech Disraeli called attention to Russell's dis qualifications as Special Envoy to a Peace Conference Russell had been one of the most bellicose of Ministers and his last exploit before going to make peace for hi country was to destroy a Cabinet because the Primi Minister was not earnest enough in prosecuting the war 'This was the dove sent out to the troubled waters o Europe.' Was there to be peace, or was there to leu war? Had the Conference concluded, or was it stil sitting? Nobody knew, and Ministers differed in thei: statements. Disraeli added that it was a mistake t< depart from the policy of protecting Turkey and adop that of invading Russia; but that was over and done An end should be put to the vicious double system, bj which they had so long carried on an aggressive war am a protective diplomacy. The issue before the Housi was a simple one: ' Will you put an end to this diplomatii subterfuge and this Ministerial trifling?' The tone o: the debate was very hostile to the advocates of imme diate peace, and Palmerston showed himself responsive He said that Russia had refused the fair conditions offeree her, and, since England was fully prepared, the war inus be carried on; the nation was in earnest and would sup port the Government. Disraeli exulted over what hi called Palmerston's change of front, as a justification o: the motion. His object had been to prevent war anc negotiations from proceeding simultaneously, and nov Palmerston had come out as a war Minister.
Neither those who were for war nor those who were fo; peace desired to turn Ministers out for the benefit of i 1 Press, May 26.ing so, the only pos-
